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CORN-STALK DECORATION. 

By Laura B. Starr. 

I rich golden color and satin sheen of corn-stalks in 
the late autumn have commended these unappropriated 
articles to a few of the more daring of artistic decor- 
ators. If used -with taste and skill, these "common 
things" make unique decorations for summer houses 
by the sea or in the mountains. They are light of weight, have 
a finish almost equal to the bamboo cane, have an intrinsic 
beauty of their own, and are within the reach of any and all. 

A lady, who has the courage of her artistic convictions, 
made a dreary, desolate cottage a perfect bower of beauty by 
decorating it entirely with corn and corn-stalks. 

A dado was first arranged, stalks of uniform thickness were 
selected and cut the desired lengths, and fastened to the wall 
with the double tack that is used for putting down matting. A 
thin strip of wood, heading or moulding, fastened the stalks 
securely at the bottom. This particular dado, was high enough 




No. 1.— Maize Decoration, by Helen Hyde. 

to be out of the reach of the furniture and had a narrow shelf 
running around the top, but if this is not desirable or practic- 
able, the upper edge may be finished with selected stalks laid 
transversly, secured by the long brads. 

No. 2 of the accompanying illustrations shows this dado. 
A very pretty one might be made by using- the full length of 
the stalks, not cutting off the tops, which to my mind are quite 
the prettiest part. Great care would have to be taken in this 
case to select stalks as nearly the same length as possible, and 
the transverse length of stalks should be fastened about a foot 
from the top. 

The shelf is a great convenience though, as in summer houses 
there is not usually any too much room for brie a-brac, etc. 

The wall between the dado and the frieze, this daring woman 
covered with blue denim, which contrasted admirably with the 
corn-stalks. The frieze was made of the tops of the stalks, with 
the flufy part down ; at irregular intervals through the frieze 
hung ears of ripe corn, with the husks turned back. A whole 
frieze might be made of corn in this fashion. 

If no shelf is used above dado, one may be placed just below 
the frieze; pine boards, well finished and varnished are very 
suitable and pretty. 

Long stalks, all starting from the center edge of the ceiling, 
turned toward the center, leaving only space enough for a cluster 
oi ripened corn to be suspended by the husks, in lieu of a 
chandelier ; red ears which are to be occasionally found add 
wonderfully to the effect. 

If desired, the ceiling might be covered with blue denim, 
using the lighter side, putting it on plain, or full, gathering it 
together in the center.. 

A screen was made of a clothes-horse, covered with the 
denim, and decorated with corn-stalks after the fashion of the 
illustration- 

If one were a painter and the stalk not available, the two de- 
signs together could be used for a painted screen with good results. 

The mantel in this cottage was a great barren waste, with 
not even one little oasis to break the monotony of the great 
desert. How to convert it into a sightly thing was a serious 
question. 



At last a slight box was made to fit the shelf and the out- 
side covered with short lengths of stalk set upright, close enough 
together for the leaves and flowers to cover the box. Perns and 
trailing vines from the woods filled the box, and were a perfect 
delight to the eye. Of course they bad to be replenished several 
times during the summer, but that only requires a short time 
and little labor. 

The window sills were broad enough to be treated to be 
treated in the same way, and the boxes kept full of field daises 
and nasturtium vines all summer. 

By the way, why are not nasturtium vines more used for 
gardens and window boxes ? The green of the leaves is a deli- 
cate shade, and the blossoms ranging from delicate pale lemon 
color to the most gorgeous yellow and brown shades, are beauti- 
ful beyond description. - 

An extra length stalk, with all its wealth of flower, fruit 
and leaf untouched, was fastened with long brads to the wood- 
work each side of the double doors leading from this room to 
the sleeping room beyond. The portieres were of blue denim, 
with a lengthwise border of the same goods turned wrong side 
out, appliqued on with heavy coarse white cotton. 

A space of twelve or fourteen inches was left above the por- 
tieres and this filled in with corn-stalks, laced together loosely, 
so as not to altogether impede the ventilation. 

A jar of Indian pottery in one corner was filled with long 
stalks, the effect of which was quite as pretty as that of pampas 
and wild grasses, to say nothing of its being new. Two or three 
long stalks were arranged over each window, which reminds me 
that a decoration of corn-stalks above an over-manlel even in 
town would be novel and artistic. 

Indeed, the entire idea might be carried out in the city if so 
desired, by using the brush and color on a background of plain 
straw matting. In the country though the genuine article 
would be more appropriate, especially as it is near at hand, can 
be easily handled and arranged by one who has taste and deft 
fingers. 
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No. 2.— Maize]JDecoration, by Helen Hyde. 

It is cleanly, as the polished surface, rejects all particles of 
dust ; the feathery flowers at the top catch a little, but that is 
easily removed with a feather duster. 

Corn-stalks might be utilized for decoration for festive occa- 
sions during the winter. Mantelshelf and window seats might 
be arranged as described, simply putting potted plants into the 
boxes. An unfilled corner or vacant space anywhere might be 
filled with a cluster of stately stalks, fastened together with wire 
or tied with ribbon bows. A decorative fringe of the ripened 
corn, with the husks turned back, might be introduced occasion- 
ally with charming effect. 

Two feathery ends meeting at a point over a picture, with 
two or three or more ears of glistening corn, pendant might take 
the place of sash and scarf. 

What might be monotonous may be relieved by obtaining 
specimens of the different varieties of corn ; broom corn and 
sorghum will add lightness and a new beauty to the common 
kinds. 
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